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hour of trial for the League of Nations. May it not merely 
survive it, but also grow great in it. May it regard itself 
not merely as the juristic personification of all the belief, 
the hope and the unselfishness which were employed in the 
battle to establish it, but may it also employ these virtues. 
(Signed) Graf Bebnstorff, 

( Signed ) Schucking, 

(Signed) Jackh, 

The Chairmen of the German League of Nations Union. 



EXPECTED DEADLOCK ON FREE TOLLS 

The passage through the Senate of the Borah bill, to allow 
American coastwise shipping exemption from tolls at the 
Panama Canal, by a vote of 47 to 37 does not mean the 
passage of the bill. President Harding, although com- 
mitted by party platform and public speech to the exemp- 
tion, is opposed to the bill, at least at this time, and the 
assumption in Washington is that it will be blocked in the 
House indefinitely. 

Mr. Harding's opposition to the bill is twofold: He fears 
that its passage would disturb the relations of the American 
Government with the British. Government during the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments, when he is most 
anxious that there be perfect understanding and mutual 
faith. He also feels very soundly, it is believed by many 
familiar with the question, that if America is to assert a 
right to free tolls it would be better to do so, and to estab- 
lish the right, through negotiations. 

In the debate preceding the Senate's vote the point was 
made by Senator Lodge and others opposing the bill, that 
even if this country has the right to pass such a measure, 
there may be times, and this is one, when it is not wise or 
helpful to exercise the right ; also, there was a direct attack 
upon the moral validity of the measure, well voiced by 
Senator McCumber, who said in part: 

The world has branded Germany as a dishonorable nation 
because, with the exigency of a great war before her in 
which military necessity was the controlling question, she 
declared that her treaty with Belgium was but "a scrap of 
paper." 

Without any such exigency before us, and without even 
an attempt being made to secure a modification of our 
solemn obligation, we are asked to declare that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty shall be treated as a mere scrap of paper. 
Our physical power to do this is just as unquestioned as the 
physical power of the German Empire to break its treaty 
obligations with Belgium. 

Mr. President, struggle as we may, strain our intellect to 
its limit for excuses, we will never be able to make the 
words in this treaty "all nations" mean "all other nations," 
nor the words "any such nation" mean "any other such 
nation." 

It makes little difference to me, Mr. President, what any 
political party places in a platform if, upon investigation, 
it is found that national honor forbids following the course 
pointed out. National honor is not a partisan question, to 
be bartered away at the behest of any political organization. 

The question before the Congress today is not whether the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should have been made by the 
United States. It was so made. It is not whether the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, in reasserting and pledging this govern- 
ment to the continuation of the "general principle" of article 
8 of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, was a proper engagement 
on the part of this government. We did make that engage- 
ment. And the only question is whether we shall stand by 
our solemn engagement or whether if we desire to modify 
that engagement we shall do it in the only just and proper 
way, by an amendment of the treaty itself. Even though 
our purpose be declared as a principle by a political con- 



vention, it does not carry with it that this purpose should 
be effectuated in a dishonorable way, and, for a much 
stronger reason, if it can be effectuated through an honorable 
proceeding— a modification of our * treaty— that should be 
the party's course. 

In the vote party lines were rent. Senator Underwood, 
Democratic leader, was at the head of an element of his 
party that voted for the bill. Senator Lodge, Republican 
leader, was at the head of an element of his party that voted 
against it; and this notwithstanding the fact that generally 
Republican doctrine has been in favor of the idea embodied 
in the Borah bill, and Democratic doctrine opposed. 

The detail vote follows : 

For the Bill, 47 

Republicans, 35 — Ball, Borah, Calder, Cameron, Capper, 
Cummins, Curtis, Edge, Elkins, Fernald, France, Freling- 
huysen, Gooding, Harrold, Johnson, Kellogg, Ladd, La 
Follette, Lenroot, McNary, Moses, Newberry, Nicholson, 
Norbeck, Oddie, Page, Penrose, Poindexter, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Sutherland, Townsend, Watson (Ind.), Weller, 
Willis. 

Democrats, 12— Ashurst, Broussard, Harrison, Kendrick, 
Ransdell, Reed, Robinson, Shields, Stanley, Underwood, 
Walsh (Mass.), Walsh (Mont.). 

Against the Bill, 37 

Republicans, 17— Brandegee, Colt, Dillingham, Ernst, Hale, 
Kenyon, Keyes, Lodge, McCormick, McCumber, McKinley 
Nelson, New, Spencer, Sterling, Wadsworth, Warren. 

Democrats, 20— Caraway, Culberson, Fletcher, Glass, 
Harris, Heflin, Hitchcock, Jones (N. M.), King, McKellar 
Myers, Overman, Piftman, Pomerene, Sheppard, .Simmons! 
Smith, Trammel, Watson (Ga.), Williams. 



MR. BORAH REFLECTS 

The following reflections of William Borah in the United 
States Senate, September 26, are as arresting as they are 
American. Incidentally they indicate the direction along 
which the blinded nations must go if they would regain their 
sight.— The Editors. 

, Reflect upon the situation. We see about us on every hand, 
in the whole world around, conditions dinicult to describe— 
a world convulsed by the agonies which the follies and 
crimes of leaders have laid upon the people. Hate seems 
almost a law of life and devastation a fixed habit of the 
race. Science has become the prostitute of war, while the 
arts of statecraft are busy with schemes for pillaging help- 
less and subject peoples. Trade is suspended, industry is 
paralyzed ; famine, ravenous and insatiable, gathers millions 
into its skeleton clutches, while unemployment spreads and 
discontent deepens. The malign shadows of barbarism are 
creeping up and over the outskirts of civilization. And this 
condition is due more to the policies which the political dic- 
tators of Europe have imposed upon that continent since the 
armistice than any other one thing. Repression, reprisal, 
blockades, disregard of solemn pledges, the scheming and 
grabbing for the natural resources of helpless peoples, the 
arming of Poland, the fitting out of expeditions into Russia, 
the fomenting of war between Greece and Turkey, and, 
finally, the maintenance of an insurmountable obstacle to 
rehabilitation in the Versailles Treaty— how could Europe, 
how can Europe, ever recover? Is there no nation to call a 
halt? Is there no country to announce the gospel of toler- 
ance and to denounce the brutal creed of force, and to offer 
to a dying world something besides intrigue and armaments? 
In this stupendous and bewildered crisis, America must do 
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her part. No true American wants to see her shirk any part 
of her responsibility. It is not only written in the great 
book, but it is written in the economic laws of nature, "Bear 
ye one another's burdens." We do not differ as to the duty 
of America; we differ only as to the manner in which she 
shall discharge that duty. 

We say, to surrender her ancient policies or give up her 
great maxims of liberty means not service to mankind, but 
means the extinction of the last great hope of civilization. 
America cannot be of service to the cause of humanity nor 
true to herself, she cannot show her friendship to the world 
nor loyalty to her own, by accepting or recognizing, much 
less encouraging or joining, these policies and programs 
which are wrecking Europe. We cannot serve the cause of 
reconstruction or of rebuilding by encouraging or taking 
advantage of this vast scheme of repression and destruction. 
We cannot be loyal either to our own or to others by 
abandoning the policies which have made us great and 
strong; by surrendering the maxims of justice and liberty, 
of reason and tolerance, and accepting the creed of tooth 
and claw — the supreme law of the jungle. Neither can we 
long retain our self-respect, nor the respect of others, by 
having our ambassadors and agents sitting about the coun- 
cils and commissions of Europe like human hawks to prey 
with others upon the oil wealth of Mosul or of Mesopotamia, 
or perchance gather some moiety of trade from plundered 
peoples and then take wing in case the victim stirs. This 
Republic, the Republic of Washington and Lincoln, cannot 
afford to pursue such a course, at once so futile and so 
ignominious. It is not .to her interest or to the interest of 
the world that she do so. Undoubtedly, by reason of our 
participation in the war and by the terms of the armistice, 
we have the technical right to demand our portion of the 
spoils, but we have a higher right and a more commanding 
right to insist that these peoples shall not be despoiled of 
their wealth and left eternal paupers in the poorhouse of 
the world. 

We want trade; we want to secure trade. We have 
always wanted it and we have always secured it in an 
honorable and successful way. But the nation which can 
see^no other way to power save through intrigue and over- 
reaching ; which knows no other source of law than that of 
force ; which refuses to recognize there is a thing called 
justice, a law of right and wrong, the law by which all 
governments must at last be tested, can never be a strong 
nation, a powerful nation, regardless of the amount of its 
trade or of the extent of its territorial dominion. 

It has been said that opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, races come and go, nations dominate 
and depart, but the moral law remains. The Versailles 
Treaty, in my judgment, is the most pronounced negation 
of that moral law which has yet been crystallized into form 
by the hand of man. It must in the end, after working 
what evil and enforcing what misery it may, also perish. I 
want no favor from its terms. I want no recognition of its 
policy. 

Mr. President, one of the revolting monstrosities born of 
this war, the illegitimate offspring of secret diplomacy and 
violence, is the absurd, iniquitous belief that you can only 
have peace through martial means — that force, force, is the 
only power left on earth with which to govern men. I 
denounce the hideous, diabolical idea, and I insist that this 
government ought to be counted against all plans, all 
treaties, all programs, all policies, based upon this demoni- 



acal belief. Let us have an American policy. Or, if the 
word "American" be considered by some as provincial or 
distasteful — a term of incivility — then let us have a humane 
policy, a Christian policy, a policy based upon justice, rest- 
ing upon reason, guided by conscience, and made dominant 
by the mobilized moral forces of the world. 

I hear them say unsafe, impractical, powerless, insecure. 
I assert it is the only hope — the only escape from barbarism. 
Properly led, properly organized by a great people like this, 
it will win, it will dominate, it will bring order out of 
chaos. When Woodrow Wilson went to Europe, carrying 
with him a new code, he could have overthrown any ministry 
in Europe, so strong was public opinion, so irresistible the 
moral purposes of the masses. How, by what means, did he 
secure this power? By the power of an idea, by an appeal 
to the better side of man's nature — a plea for liberty, a plea 
for justice, a plea for reason. But they closed the doors. 
Behind the doors intrigue and barter and surrender domi- 
nated. When the doors opened the new code had disap- 
peared. A treaty of militarism and imperialism, oppression 
and exploitation, came in its stead. A treaty which 
Clemenceau has declared is but a continuation of the war. 
Public opinion fell away. The people lost hope, the liberal 
forces of the world became disorganized. Discontent and 
despair reigned throughout Europe. Democracy gave way 
to bolshevism. Rapine and murder and war and famine 
now curse the face of the whole continent. Ruthlessness 
triumphed. Everything which we were told the Prussian 
would do if he won the war this treaty does to some one or 
to some people. There is not a principle of Bernhardi but 
may be found in this treaty. How can we compromise with 
it? How can we take favors of this betrayal of a race? 

"Be not deceived," my friends; "God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap" — a law 
which obtains with nations as with men. You know the fate 
that awaited the despoilers of Poland — the brand of Cain 
was upon the guilty nations from the hour the partition 
was finished. They now stand at the judgment bar of an 
overruling Providence, humiliated and dishonored, broken 
and bleeding. You know the judgment, swift and condign, 
as we measure the life of nations, that awaited the author 
of the crime of Alsace-Lorraine. The Saar Basin, Upper 
Silesia, and Danzig, to say nothing of others, carry with 
them the same seeds of war, the same weird promise of 
retribution. You know that Shantung bodes ill to the 
world's peace. You know that Syria and Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, after being promised freedom and independence, are 
now being reduced to subjection and despoiled of the wealth 
which is theirs. Why prolong the story? The laws of 
justice may be thwarted for a time, but they cannot be 
permanently suspended. The rule of righteousness is no 
respecter of persons or of peoples. Dare we longer connive 
at this program? After all the bloody past, are we longer 
to defy the divine law of justice? Are we still unmindful 
of the doom which awaits the strong nation which tramples 
upon the rights of the weak? Shall we not be advised by 
all history and by our own sense of right, that "they shall 
not rule who refuse to rule in righteousness"? I confess it 
stirs all the wrath of my being, it disappoints me to think 
that this Republic is to recognize or take from or advantage 
in any way by this instrument. I would have striven in 
every possible way to have avoided recognition of that 
which I conceive to be a conspiracy against justice, against 
peace, against humanity, and against civilization. 
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AMERICANS IN STOCKHOLM 

Members of the American Party in Attendance upon the Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 

Union, Stockholm, Sweden, August 16-20, 1921 

The group is posed in front of Prince Vilhelm's Palace, Oak Hill, Djurgarden, now the home of the American Min- 
ister to Sweden, Hon. Ira Nelson Morris. 

Top row: Former Representative James L. Slayden, Texas; Representative Andrew J. Montague, Virginia; Repre- 
sentative Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; Arthur Deerin Call, Executive Secretary of the American group; Representa- 
tive Edwin B. Brooks, Illinois ; Representative Fred A. Britten, Illinois. 

Bottom row: Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; Mrs. Montague; Senator Thomas A. Walsh, Montana; Mrs. 
Call; Senator William B. McKinley, Illinois, President of the American group. 



NINETEENTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held in Stockholm, Sweden, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, August 17, 18, and 19. 

The members of the American delegation were: Senators 
William B. McKinley, of Illinois, President of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union; Joseph T. Robin- 
son, of Arkansas; Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; Repre- 
sentatives Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, President of 
the American Peace Society; Edwin B. Brooks, of Illinois; 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky ; Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 
and former Representative James L/ Slayden, of Texas. 
Accompanying the delegation were Arthur Deerin Call, Ex- 



ecutive Secretary of the American Group, Mrs. Call, and 
Mrs. Montague. Senators Thomas Sterling, South Dakota, 
Selden P. Spencer, Missouri, and Representative Theodore 
E. Burton, Ohio, who had planned to attend the Conference, 
were, because of official duties, obliged to cancel their reser- 
vations a few days before the time for sailing. All the 
members of the American party were entertained during 
their stay in Stockholm by Hon. Ira Nelson Morris, United 
States Minister to Sweden. Sunday, August 21, the Amer- 
ican party, together with the members of the Italian dele- 
gation, were entertained in Copenhagen by the Danish group. 
The day before the opening of the Conference in Stock- 
holm, the Executive Committee of the Union had met in the 
morning, the Council had convened in the afternoon, and 
the Swedish group had given an evening reception in honor 



